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ABSTBACT ' * 

This booklet describes how a group of doctoral 
condidates at Harvard established^ the Clinical School Collabbrative 
and Kow they tried to shape their ideal into a reality. The group 
wanted to form an organization which did a better job 'in teaching^ 
students^ training adults^, and pursuing research than existing 
institutions. They held d'iWcussijons in which they formed their ideas^ 
and they wrote a projTosal which they sifbmitted to approxima-t^ly 350 
institutipns and school districts. They receivied a number of 
enthusiastic answers and be^an to 'harrow down their choices. The 
Portland^ Ojregon school district became their final choice* From the 
time of inception until the final , choice was made^ the membership of 
the group changed for variou's' reasons. As group members came and 
wentr the composition of the group altered accordingly^ and became 
more routinized and hierarchical. A year after the, idea was first 
conceived^ four of the educators finally vwent to Portland to plan 
Adams High School which opened in September 1969. (BC) 
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ASSEMBLING 



A ' 

/Vdams High School began at lunch, and pretty much by acci- 
dent. In the spring of 1%7, a group of us began eating our sack 
lunches in room 310, Longfellow Hall, Harvard University. At fipst 
it was just Gordon Mcintosh and myself, but gradually. we were 
joined by other congenial and talkative doctoral candidates— Allen 
Dobbins, Maurice Gibbons, Fred Geis, John Katz, and Saul Van- 
ofsky. Most of us were involved with teacher iraming and were 
then, or were shortly to become, editors of the Harvard Educa- 
tional Review. 

Someone suggested that since we enjoyed each other's com- 
pany so well and maintained one of the liveliest seminars around, 
perhaps we should go off together to the same institjution after 
graduating? By the late spring the jest became serious. All but 
Katz (who was about to get his Ed.D^) hoped to be free to leave 
t)y the summer of 1968. We were aware of the latest, attempts at 
educational change, federal money was enticingly available, and 
the teacher shortage still nourished a boom within schools of 
education. With our school and university experiences,* faith in 
collegial decision making, and some Harvard charisma, why not 
apply for employment as a team? 

Each*of us had critical views about public schools, schools of 
education, and educational research institutions. We wanted to 
put together an organization which did a better job in teaching 
students, training adults, and pursuing research, but at that time 
we really did not have much interest in actually rur)r)tr)g a school. 

The only existing document from that .era is a letter, written 
by Mcintosh, to Marion jenkinson of the Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education. (Both Mcintosh and Gibbons were Cana* 
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dians, and Katz was shortly to join O.I.S.E., a newly organized, 
well-heeled, and seemingly mnovattve institution.) The letter out- 
lined a teacher preparation and research group based upon 
Mcintosh's teaching hospital model. Mcintosh wa^ engrossed, in a 
study of physician training at Massachusetts Gene^ral Hospital and' 
the analytical model he developed seemed to make sense to all 
of us. It became one of xM cornerstones of our thinking. Ms. 
Jenkinson, however, was not encouraging in her reply. But it 
was a beginning. We broke for the summer with the vow that 
we would get together in September and think some more about 
how to get the clinical school off the ground. 

In September of, 1%7; we reconvened, with Katz now gone, but 
with an addition to the group. The recruit was Robert Schwartz, 
who added a new, sigriificant ingredient, he was training to be 
an administrator and was very eager that we aaually run a pub- 
lie school. Bob was persuasive, and since he had the desire to 
take on the. onerous tasks 'of administrating, this would leave 
the rest of us free to train adults, develop curriculum, and carry 
out research. It was a deal! 

The seven who played the key roles throughout that crucial 
fall and winter were now all on board. Dobbins, a Californian, 
was in social science education, taught part-time in the exurban 
Concord-Carlisle Regional High School, and supervised interns, 
Ceis, a Chicagoan, was in science education, taught at Leslie 
College, supervised interns, and was an editor of the Harvard 
Educauona} Rev/ew, Gibbons^ from British Columbia, was -in 
Englislr education, supervised interns, worked in an experimental 
curricujlum project in the suburban Bramtree schools. Mcintosh, 
from Saskatchewan, was m a research program, spent much of 
his tfm^ at Massa(^husetts General Hospital. Schwarjz, a Boston- 
ian, .wa\ in the Administrative Careers Program, a researcher with 
Moynaf^an's urban study group. Yanofsky, another Bostonian, 
was in !social science educajion, a researcher of student atti- 
tudes. I ,was a third Bostonian, fo curriculum and supervision, a 
bureaucrat in Harvard's teacher education program. We ranged 
in age from twenty-seven to thirty-seven anjd wer^ all middle 
classj married, male, white* and suburban oriented. We were also 
energetic, ambitious, articJlate, and, by and large, impatient to 
have power. 



"The Group" held lunch meetings twice weekly, in room 310, 
augmented by other sessions when needfed. On many occasions, * 
th^se sessions began spontaneously, as Gibbons recalled later. 

I remember meeting (Mcintosh) in a hallway of Longfellow Hall at 
5.:t)0 P.M. Others joined us for a while and left— colleagues .... 
faculty, andxDthers. We broke up when we heard the Radcliffe Bell 
toll four times! It began as the Freedom and Discipline Debate 
(based on problems we were experiencing m our field work) ahd 
ended as exploration of the Discipline of Freedom. . . . The ex- 
change of ideas about operational tasl^s was the exciting reality 
element that made it "so superior to other academic, solely theoret- 
ical discussions. This, it seems to me, was the mam elemerU we 
sought to preserve in our professional lives—an mtelleaual support 
system for practical, experimental operations. * 

Our activities, as Gibbons pointed out, attracted others as 
weil. At our scheduled meetings it was common to have a group 
as large as fifteen, and to include M.A.T. candidates, doaoral 
candidates, faculty members, and outside guests, although we 
seven clearly controlled the agenda. . . 

By late September, we had named ourselves the Clinical School 
Collaborative, had stationary printed with our names listed al- 
phabetically, and took very seriously the fact that we were an 
egalitarian, non-hierarchical group, and operated with a rotating 
chairman for meetings. There was some good natured ribbing 
when Schwartz slipped into the head-of-the-table spot, we were 
too recently teachers to allow any kind of "fjfincipal" takeover! 

Early in Oaober we made a second attenr)pt to hook a school 
of education when Mcintosh wrote a letter to another Canadian 
University. It was very much the same as his earlier letter to 
O.I.S.E., but npw the teaching of -students was listed as- our 
"most important" goal, along with training and research. 
Schwartz's impact on our thinking had be^n clearly felt* 
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y the first week In Octob.er, our overall plan was drawn; first 
make decisions ab'^ut the conceptual model, then assign writing 
chores among the seven to produce a written proposal. We would 
then send this document to as many people as possible. Next 
we would winnow down the interested parties, and select a site. 
It sounds all too simple, but this is a/mo5t what actually happened. 

The first stage, making decisions about the conceptual model, 
was ^n extremely complicated one. The more we talked, the 
more obvious it became that we had many differences of opin- 
ion about what kind of group- we were and what kind of an 
organization we wanted to create. In retrospect, there appear to 
have been four key issues: 

To what extent were we a reflective seminar, and to whit^. extent 
an action group? Mdniosh was perhaps the strongest advocate of 
working things out thoroughly before we disseminated our, plan 
Schwartz was the strongest e:|cponeni of influencing the key decision 
makers as rapidly as possible. The rest of us alternated between 
these reflective and action poles. (As it turned out, we found lhar 
"inquiry" seemed always to lake i back seat to the demands of 
immedjji^e, live problems. Actually we never did quite catch up to 
our inquiry model, either in Cambridge or in Portland.) 

Should we mitiilly jSecure a university base and later find a school, 
or should we first find a school base and later link up with a uni- 
. versity? We realized that it was highly unlikely that we could si- 
multaneously be assured of linkups to both worlds, and we ^ were 
• afraid that our primary connection would make the secondary one 
harder lo^ichieve. This debate saw no resolution in the fall, and in 
fact, when we did have our showdown between two sites, one was 
a public school and the other was a university. 
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Should we atm for a small school with perhaps 100 students, or 
should we aim for a large, comprehensive school? Yanofsky argued 
for a small school jn which variables could be tested wjth prec»- 
sion and assurance Schwartz spoke for an organization which, as 
much as possible, resembled other schools m terms of complexity, 
5uch that any of our successes would have to be acknowledged. 
To him, size was highly correlated with our abjhty to persuade 
others that our notjons were legitimate. (In 1968, the alternalive 
school movement haci not surfaced ) To Gibbons, size was rtmhiy 
correlated with our ability to renew anci iriquire; ^ 

"The spine of our structure was the principle of^ievtelopin'enl. 

.*rhat change would be continuous because we woulCttoe con- 
tinuously evaluatrng the effectiveness of our pcograms andTmiprov- 
ing them with carefully designed interventions in the 'ongoing 
operation, and we would periodically stop the whole^schooling pro- 
cess, redesign it In light of our experience and begin again. Jhai 
was the crucial issue behind the numbers debate— not thai:- we 
couldn't run a school of more than 300, but that we would lose 
flexibility to be truly developmental." 

Should we begin small, and gradually butid up to our opt/ma/ i/ze, ' 
or should we attempt to begtn at near capacity m terms of pro- 
grams and peopled The predominant feeling was that we would 
probably have to start out big, as no school district or university 
would allow us the luxuryof a long start-up period. * 

At this stage there were four cliscernible .thrusts within our 
thinking, on which each of us had a slightly different priority. 
These thrusts were. (1) decentralrzation of power and responsi- 
bility wlthm a school, (2) curriculai/ and instructional reform, (3) 
training and research fefornn, and (4) "hunnanizing" the student 
and adult relationships within a school. While we each undoubt- 
edly had a commitment to all fou^r J^firusts, Schwartz clearly 
felt closest to decentralization. Gibbons, Ceis, and Dobblris to cur- 
riculum; Mcintosh and I to training and research, and Yanofsky 
to "humanizing." 

The writing tasks were divided up roughly according to our 
main concerns and areas of expertise. Mcintosh and Schwartz 
the overall organization, Schwartz on community involvement, 
Dobbins and I on training. Gels on research, and Yanofsky and 
Gibbons on the curriculum for students. 

On October 9, 1967, Schwartz presented to the seminar his 
section on the community. The ensuing debate was hot and 



heavy. Schwartz had been in N<ew Vork City the preceding summer, 
working as a haison between Mayor Lindsay's office and the 
school boarj. He was enthusiastic about decentralization and 
community schools. Many of us were not. I questioned whether 
the teaching hospital model was compatible with a community- 
Centered school. Yanofsky feared that the community might 
decideTiot to allow innovation, he suggested that a good public 
relations program was all that was necessary. Schwartz conceded 
that ,it .would be difficult, as outsiders coming into a district, io 
set up i viable community reJationship anyway. Our goal, accord- 
ing to Schwartz, should be to set up the nearest thing possible 
to a coi\|munity school, Th6 next day Ceis presented a three- 
page corpmentary upon Schwartz's community section, which 
concentrated upon his concern about community power within 
the school. Ceis concluded: 

At the lime, 1 feel thai we are all likely to approach a com- 
munity more openly and less defensively if we don't feel our backs 
are against the wall. Bob [Schwartz] would probably thrive on 
any faculty-community interaction, but most of us are not oriented 
that way, and so it Would be inadvisable to take on that hornet's 
nest of problems until we feel we have some control over alt of the 
other problems which will confront us. 

The following week Dobbins and I reported on personnel train- 
ing. We raised and attempted to answer many questions, and we 
laid out a training s.cheme which bore heavy resemblance to the 
teaching hospital ^ructure which Mcintosh had staked out. We 
were concerned tBat training, research, and instruction might 
conflict but avowed that these functions could be arranged to be 
mutually supportive. We suggested that our best form of general- 
izabihty would be iH the form of better trained adults w^ho would 
move into other schools. Parallel with our notions of teaching 
students," training would be tailored individually to each adult, 
with the greatest possible choice of experiences and the least 
reliance upon courses and credit-hours. We also referred to Gib- 
bons' and Yanofsky's paper on curriculum (unfortunately it has 
not survived) and mentioned that .two sub-schools would exist, 
one with "traditional content areas," the other with "less rigidly 
deri'neated 'areas', i.e., humanities, sciences, and 'technik'." We 
forecasted-Mhat a wide variety of people might well be trained 
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within a clinjcal school, but that the "training of teachers would 
be dominant." We concluded with*« startling chart, in three colors, 
sho.wing a fanciful' organization of the school, with ''Administra- - 
tive Services" on the lowest lev^l. There is neither record nor 
recollection of the reactions of the group to this paper. It said as 
much about the rest of the school as it did about training. How- 
ever, its final edited version within the completed proposal was 
considerably shorter, a fact which made Dobbins and myself a 
bit uncomfprtable. 

On October 20, 1967, Fred Ceis submitted and discussed a 
three-page section on research in the clinical school. He sug- 
gested that there should be two quite different kinds of research, 
(1) "evalyation of on-going programs and curriculum projects" 
and (2) "broad scale research into the nature and interrelations 
in the educational process." Ceis affirmed within the ensuing dis- 
cussion that neither of these modes was really ''basic" research, 
but they were two kinds of developmental processes. Fred also 
suggested that each of the clinical professors should be required 
to carry out research. This notion was challenged. A stronger 
prevailing thought was that all adults should teach children within 
the school and that research should be optional. This goal, while 
weaker than Ceisli goal, was more ambitious than Conant's, 
namely, that clinical professors should do nothing but teach and 
should not be expected to contribute to new knowledge, Mcintosh 
contrasted Conant with Schaefer, who bad just published a book 
which was to influence our thinking about the clinical school, 
Schaefer envisioned a school where knowledge was generated as 
well as transmitted. 

Early drafts of the curriculum and the overall organization 
papers no longer exist, but one can safely conclude that these 
weeks in October were extremely prolific ones. While we each had 
our jobs, our studies, our dissertations, and our families, an enor- 
mous amount of time went into thinking, writing, and reacting to % 
, these sections. 

A rough draft of the proposal was completed by the beginning 
of the last week in October. On Friday, October 27, we met to go 
over this draft. We were joined by Dean Sizer and Maurice Bel- 
anger, another member of the faculty. They had each read the 
draft, and reacted, according to the anonymous chronicler-of the 
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day, "basically negative/' At this stage, however, we had cur- 
tailed our reflective seminar, and were now an impatient, action 
group. We thanked Sizer e^s^^ Belanger, and edited a final draft,' 
only mildly different from the one with which they were uneasy. 
The shdw had to get on the road, y * 

The finished proposal turned out to be eighteen pages lon^ 
and was dated October 30, 1967. Our first run was about itK) 
copies, but the stencils were accidentally thrown away. There- 
fore w« had. to commission a second typing— with no editorial 
changes— which is dated November 20, 1%7. I told sometfiing 
' lilt^ 350 copies of this fall draft were run off and disseminated. 

Six years later this proposal reads well, even if close scrutiny 
could unearth stylistic and substantive gaps. Mclntosh^jjind 
Schwartz, the principal editors and organizers within the group, 
managed to put together a slick but creditable paper. The intro- 
duction spelled out who we were, our teaching hospital model, 
the institutional Hnkups, the primary aioa'of producing better in- 
struction for adolescents, and also the secondary aims of training 
and research innovation. Four pages described the ''inquiry" en- 
vironment, with some operational examples. The community sec- 
tion showed the effects of our debates, it was a relatively mild 
statement, emphasizing the possibilities of students "learning 
outside the walls and adults coming in to learn and to be teach- 
ers. It entirely begged the question of community power and 
control. Consensus writing, just like consensus decision making, ■ 
has its drawbacks. J 

The curriculum was divided into tftree interdisciplinary areas. - 
sciences, humanities, and technical fields (the bizarre "technik" 
has so/tened a bit!). There was no mention of the two sub- 
schools, one radical and one conventional, the conventional cur- 
riculum was removed because we did not want to endorse any 
curriculum design we felt was outdated, and because we were f 
wary of the tension between conventional and radical instruc- 
tional techniques withm one school Our rule of thurrib was that 
a "school within a school'* would not work, particularly if the 
school ar\d sub-school had divergent values. Four kinds of courses 
were outlined, new instructional strategies and great latitude 
of student choice were emphasized, and an adult to student ratio 
of one to five was bandied about. 

o 
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The training. and research sections bore heavy resemblance to 
*the earlier papers. Instruction, training, and research were given 
major emphasis, while administration and guidance were allotted • 
secondary toles. (Administration ' was soft pedaled, as noted , 
earlier, due to our prejudice, against administrators. Guidance 
was given a minor role, perhaps as a result of parallel feelings^ 
perhaps because there was no stiong counseling advocate amor^g ^ 
us at that time. We were essentially teachers planning a Utopia 
for teachel^s Snd kids.) !, 

The organizational "scheme was reserved for Ust, and the 
others resisted my desire to include a f^ncy chart. Structural in- 
formality was Ijighlighted with a hope that we could/invent an _^ 
alternative to conventional bureaucracy. Governance^was clearly 
" in the hands of the senior, clinical faculty (meaning us), and the 
director would be ''on a par" with the other senior faculty, more 
like a "graduate school than a typical high school." There is 
absolutejy no mention of how jl^ior faculty, paraproffessionals, 
students, parents, or oth^r community members wer^ to , take 
4 part In decision making. It was a clear victory for A4cl|itoshl and 
his medical model over Schwartz and his political rtiodel. Or 
perhaps.^jt was simply a desirer on thfe part of would-be colonial- 
ists to keep out the natives. 

Upon completion we sent the proposal off to all ^he people 
we could think of in Schools, universities, i^nd government. We 
put together a mastef list of the most fruitful recipients, and if 
any one of us knew a key individual, that person .would write 
the accompanying letter, pean Sizer, despite his concerns about 
our writing, wrote shprt but gloJwing |etters to accornpany the 
pitJ^osal to a numbe/pf high^ placed superintendents, univ^er- 
"sity deans, and foundation pepple. We had gamed k semioificial " 
endorsement from Harvard University, and it unfloubtedly did 
, us more harm than good. In <he short rup our attachment to 
Harvard was priceless, in the fenggj/rtjn it all but killed us. 

We hardly had a chance to rest up from our ideological aod 
writing stages,* when we began visiting prospectiveJS^ and 
entering into the "heavy sell" stage pf pur effort. AsfM^^^lfeny- 
mous secretary stated on October 30: > "^m^ & 

^ " ' 1 

Leaving the heady realm «f the abstract and theoretical, today's 

^ mfeeiing plumbed the depths of the ppficiical and mundane. Either 

Er|c * • ; 14 . . 



SIX , seven, or eight of us. will bp going down to Nevv York, leaving 
^nroyiParker'i at 7.00 PM Thursday 

The same nbtes mention suffT^ofR^ gut issi^^es as how mijcn 
money we ^oped to make (between $12,000^ and $15XK)0 per 
^eleven-month yearj and sorre thoughts about mdividuaf >ersus 
collective publishing policies. V\e were enthusiastic and optimistic 
about succeedirtg, and we could afford to worry abput some 
peripheral detaifs. 
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'ver the final two months of 1967, we received a very wide 
set of reactions to our proposal. I could identify four rough 
categories: ♦ 
— Polite, but uninterested. 

— P9sitive and interested, but only from m analytical or schol- 
< arly point-of view. 
— Negative and uninterested. 

—Interested, positive, and jn positions of power or access to 
power. Paydirt! 

Remarkable within the second group were comments from Robert 
Clipner, an old friend of Yanofsky's, and ex-Harvard graduate 
student. In general he foupd the proposal {>arochial, inconsistent, 
over generalized, and fille^^th jargon. He admonished Yanpfsky. 

Do one Xhm% stnd do it well. After grad school everyone seems 
to want to run around doing big deals, starling new schools, and 
assessing the state of education nationally. What is wrong with do- 
ing a small thing deeply and thoroughly? 

Certainly the highlight within the third group was an answer 
from our near neighbor, William H. Ohrenberger, superintendent 
of the Boston schools. In a four-page letter he could barely con- 
tain his outrage. Ohrenberger doubted whether ''able young doc- 
toral students" cobld m^k^ any*clpnt in ''multi-faceted urban 
school problems." He attacked the teaching hospital model as 
^'fallacious," suggested that the only miracles theie days were 

"in Science,.hot in Education," and concludepl with: 

* , - 

It is my considered judgment that nO great city ifv-Amierjca would 
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accept the Harvard proposal as it now exists, and \h& stateme^ 
answers your Inquiry: "Is there room for if in Boston?", 

Ohrenberger*5 commjents both amused and irritated us. At that 
time Dean Sizer and Harvard were trying very hard to ymprove 
relationships with the Boston schools. The dean hoged/th^t our 
school might be one way to do it. Ohrenbefger just dj^j not see 
it that way. . ' * * 

Fortunately we did get a ntjmber of enthusiastic answers 
within the fourth catejgory, among them Teachers' College,* Col- 
umbia, the University of ^Massachusetts, the Berkeley schools, 
the Philadelphia schools, and the Portland, Oregon/schdols. 
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GETTINQ DOWN TO BUSINESS 



IjR November and December we carried out heavy planning and 
negotiating sessions, including letters, phone calls, and visits to 
most of the^e prospective sites. Early in November we bounced 
down to New York City in a VW microbus, spent the 'day talk- 
ing to Schaefer, Cremin, and others at Cojumbia* University, and 
also visited the central qffice staff in White Pfains. Joe Grannis, 
newly arrived as a division director at Columbia, and until, re- 
cently at Harvard, did a fine job of escorting and encouraging 
us. With Cremin's interest in progressive education, our ideologi- 
cal debt (o Schaefer, and the echoes of Dewey and the lab schools 
still audible, Columbia would have been a very hospitable home. 
Unfortunately we were unimpressed with what White Plains pre- 
sented us, and we felt we just could not hack it in Harlem, To 
cap it all, our families had unanimous, negative feelings about 
living in or around New York City. We quickly crossed Columbia 
off our list. 

Until Christmas, Philadelphia appeared to be our Best bet. 
It, was urban, but not nearly so depressing as New York City, It 
had a young, energetic superintendent in Mark Shedd, and we 
had a number of good contacts well up in the district, as well 
as in the newly formed Pennsylvania Advancement School. In 
mid-December we all flew down to spend the day in Philadel- 
phia, at their expense, visiting schools, and talking with central 
office staff, including Shedd. 

Shedd's behavior with us was extremely forthright. He laid 
out the strengths and weaknesses of our proposals as he saw 
them, described other school-university projects that he hoped ^to 
O 



develop, anGpexplained what kin (J' of school he had jn mind for 
us. He stated that many of the innovative projects theri unde/- 
way were located in the Cermantown section of the city, wFlich 
was well integrated and contained a strong middle-ciass cc^m- 
ponent (blacks as well as whites). His main concern was not to 
overfoad Cermantown lo the poir\t of being accused of favorit- 
ism, therefore;, he wanted us to have a look at South fP/iil^del- 
phia High -School, scene of recent racial difficuJties, for thfer^ was 
. to be a new high school in that section of the city xhai ipight be 
appropriate for a clinical facility. At that point one of usy asked 
about the social-class composition of South Philadelphia, , adding 
that we felt we would have the greatest chance for succesy-^given 
our own backgrounds and the complex nature of our [/roject — 
in a predominantly middle-class school, Shedd explcra^d. If we 
wanted a middle-class school we, should not waste his, time. He 
had limited resources and . he would be damned if he would 
squander them in a project with kids who were going to succeed 
anyway. The city's problem was what to do about thi^, education 
of poor kids, especially blacks, and unless we were going to work 
on that problem, he wanted ao part of us. Later that' day we 
toured South Philadelphia High School, which was 'Hitorally sur- 
rounded by policemen. We were, aghast. Yanofsky stayep an extra 
day to visit the Pennsylvania Advancement School vvfj^Sre he even- 
tually, took a position. We never did get any official response 
from Philadelpbia. The associate superintendent w^ going to 
write us a follow-up letter whic|i never came. The City of Bro- 
therly Love dr(^n6f seem to be it either! / 

Dwight Allen had been named de^n of the school of educa- 
tion of the. University of Massachusetts, Amherst/ just before 
Christmas. Dwight hoped to come into the sleep^ town and turn 
the school upside down. He was a man of greit vision, power, 
persuasiveness, and charisma. He was hell bent cm turning the 
virtually unknown University of Massachusetts /info one of the 
nation's top^professional schools overnight. He wantled to inundate 
the old faculty with a series of powerful appointments, includ- 
ing more than a few from his previous school, Stanford. His major 
criterion in recruiting appeared to be.'jhe promise of high visi- 
bility. We guessed that Allen's interesj jn us vyas primarily based 
upon, how much our project could bfing his school recognition, 
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and only secondarily from any belief in the intrinsic value of our 
ideas. This was fine as far as we were concerned, we felt with 
our numbers intact we could take care of ourselves within Allen's 
burgeoning empire. Negotiations began in early December, and 
continued by telephone and microbus over the next two months. 

While a microbus (both Gibbons and Ceis owned them) could 
take care of us very well for the east coast negotiation, we were 
frustrated in trying to capitalize on the interest shown us in Ber- 
keley (the preferred locale for fnany in the group) and Portlands 
Fortunately Schwartz's wife came from California, and they 
planned to take the family back for Christmas, This excursion al- 
lowed him to visit both Berkeley ^nd Portland in a whirlwind tour. 

The group, incidentally, was still very egalitarian, but subtle 
changes were taking place in our relationships. In one sense we 
had begun as a kind of subcommittee of the Harvard Educa- 
t/ona/ Review, of which Mcintosh was editorial chairman. Through 
'the proposal writing phase we acted in a consensus fashion, but 
with Mcintosh and Schwartz with clear but. unspoken editorial 
leadership. When we moved nnto heavy negotiations, Schwartz 
emerged a bit further, he was without a doubt our most effec- 
tive agent. As we groped our way .from brainstorming to actual 
operation, hierarchy and role differentiation were crystallizing. 
, With considerable correspondence as groundwork, Schwartz 
visited not only the Berkeley schools, but the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, the Far West lab, and the San Francisco Uni- 
fied School District, all on December 20 and 21. Neil Sullivan, 
the Berkeley superintendent, was heavily into desegregation 
plans, but less pressured than Shedd. Sullivan appeared to show 
interest, and turned the negotiation over to his staff members. 
The school of education within the university also saw merit in 
our. proposal, and before Schwartz left, there was talk of joint 
appointments between the schools and the university to cover all 
of us. 

Portland was the sleeper. We had made contact back in 
November, when 1 wrote Jim Wallace, director of Reed's M.A.T. 
program. Jim was in his second year at Reed, having finished 
his doctorate at Harvard in 1966. Wallace was excited by the 
proposal, and, as luck would have "h, was on very good terms 
with Mel Barnes, the superintendent of Portland's schools. In our 



telephone and letter communicatiqn before Schwartz arrived in 
Portland, two different sites^ both large comprehensive high 
schools, were mentioned. One was an existing heavily black 
school, which was having major racial unrest, while the other 
was^a brand new school, still under construction. With our desire 
to build our own staff, eagerness for a modern planft, and bur 
New York and Philadelphia experiences in mind, we already had 
a strong preference for the new building, should anything work 
out. Schwartz flew into Portland in the late morning of Decem- 
ber 22, was met by Jim Wallace, and whisked off to see Mel 
Barnes and other administrators, board members, and key execu- 
tives of the Northwest Regional Educatiorial Laboratory. He took 
off at 5:30 in the afternooo for San Diego. 

On Saturday morning, December 23, the eastern six sat in the 
offices of "the Harvard Educational Rev/ew, expectantly awaiting 
Schwartz's promised call. To our surprise, he w^s much more op- 
timistic about Portland than he was about Berkeley. Schwartz 
was impressed with Barnes and his power position within Port- 
land and »Jso with the possibility, of Reed College becoming 
a partner in the venture. Bob had visited the school sitQ and 
noted that it was scheduled to open in either January or Sep- 
tember of 1969, which was very good timing for us. While the 
^ Bay Area was appealing, the number of positive factors in Port- 
land pgt it well ahead of Berkeley as 1967 ended. , 

When Schwartz returned from the west, we had a lengthy dis- 
cussion about the merits of Berkeley, University of Massachusetts, 
and the rapidly escalating possibility of Portland, it was still too 
early to call the question, but the pressure to come to a decision 
was high. Mcintosh had been cfffered an instructional and admin- 
istrative position at Harvard, and they wanted an answer by the 
end of January. Most of us also had individual nibbles, but we 
were still committed to staying together as a group as long as 
possible. 

Portland had the makings of an ideal site, although a number 
of questions had yet to be answered. The new building, multi- 
racial student body, strong and favorable superintendent, and a 
friend at Reed, were all encouraging factors. The size of the 
building (capacity 2,200) was sobering, and we still had to be 
convinced that Portland could afford to pick up all our salaries 
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and that the local colleges and universities could be enthused. 
Reed, while prestigious, had only a small education department, 
and Portland State College, the major public higher education 
institution in the area, was a question mark. 

In an undated note, probably written in January, Schwartz 
recorded a summary of telephone conversations with Barnes. 
The number of students the first year, the opening date, and the 
possibility of affecting the architecture were mentioned. Two 
major concerns were Schwartz's eagerness that we report directly 
to Barties (doubtful) and the likelihood of our controlling recruit- 
ment of teachers (good chance). The note also alluded to dis- 
cussions with Portland State College's dean of education, David 
Willis. Willis was heading up a planning team for a new federal 
program to prepare thetrainers of teacher traine^k (TTT). It was 
designed to be a cor>^ortii)m including Portland State College, the 
Portland School District,, Reed, Lewis and Clark College, and the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory. TTT appeared to be 
a natural for us, particularly since Mcintosh ^nd I had been in- 
volved in Harvard's version. As negotiations progressed, WilMs 
remained suspicious. of both Jim Wallace, our main agent, and 
of our proposal. Apparently Willis feared a power and money * 
grab, and his fears were undoubtedly well founded. By the end 
of January, the TTT planning consortium ^emed tp dissolve, 
and Portland State emerged as the sole decision maker pn the 
final proposal, which was subsequently funded. 

If Wallace was unable to get us a strong position within TTT, 
he was successful in giving us a number of leads on foundation 
money, and also paid for two air tickets to Portland for members 
of the group. With Reed's help. Gibbons and Mcintosh flew to 
Portland for two days, January 15 and 16, 1968. There were a 
number of reasons why Gibbons and Mcintosh were elected to go 
on this second negotiation trip, not the least of which were feel- 
ings by the rest of us that these two individuals had the strongest 
competing job possibilities to our collective efforts. Both were 
Canadian—with possible immigration problems-^and both had 
substantial reputations before coming to Harvard. With luck, 
they would be turh^ on to Portland, as well as to enhance our 
bargaining position, j 



Gibbons and Mcintosh met many district administrators as 
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well as those at Reed, and Lewis and Clark, colleges. They were 
unable to meet with Dean Willis of Portland State. Before leav- 
ing Portland, they telephoned an enthusiastic message home 
and wrote a memorandum of understanding to Barnes. Within 
this memo they outlined the following points: 

1. Portland's board of education would support hiring all seven of 
us, even though funds were short, 
. 2. If all went well, Portland would pick up two salaries and a . 
foundation would pick up the other five, and all seven of us 
would be free to plan full lime for the opening of school. 

3. If foundation money were lacking, Portland would provide all 
of our salaries, but five of us would have to work primarily on 
existing projects, and only subsidiarily with the two full lime 
people planning the clinical school. 

4. Carnegie Foundation appeared to be the best .bet for private 
money, and TTT was a prime prospect for federal support. 

5. Reed might buy out one-third of two people to help within its 
M.A.T. program. 

My notes on their telephone call state that Barnes' guess was 
that the school could open with either 300 students (if it con- 
tamed only ninth graders) or 600 students (if it contained ninth 
and tenth graders). Maximum student enrollment was to be 1,600, 
which would be progressively achieved by 1974. 

In an undated note, which was probably written after Macin- 
tosh's and Gibbons' return, Yanofsky expressed concern about 
the way in which joint appointments with colleges and univer- 
sities in Portland would compete for our time, about being just 
one of many high schools in Portland, and about the legal and 
administrative structure of the school. He was uneasy about 
getting "bogged dovyn in problems of certification, salary sched- 
ules, teachers' unions, administrative pressures," and he sug- 
gested that should we elect to come to Portland we demand a 
very slow induction, "one-half to one year for planning, 100 kid^ 
the 2nd year; 250 kids the third year. . . ." Yanofsky made an' 
argument for, an alternative school, drawing students not just 
from one neighborhood, and that we be as separate as possible 
from the district. 

On January 18, Schwartz wrote Barnes that we were very near 
to making a decision about our site, and that it would undoubt- 
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ediy happen by January 24, (a prediction which was early by 
three weeks). The next day he wrote Rodheaver, our contact in 
Berkeley, suggesting that we were nearing our decision, ^nd ask- 
ing for niore specific commitments. On January 26, Rodheaver 
wrote fc^ack that integration plans and financial constraints 
made further negotiations unprofitable at that time. Fortunately 
on that same date, Barnes wrote a very encouraging letter. He 
noted that the board of education had agreed to create an in- . 
novative school and had instructed Ba/nes to negotiate an agree- 
ment with the Clinical School Collaborative to plan it. The board 
also decided to delay the opening. of what had now officially . 
^ been designated John Adams High School until September, 1969, 
' a useful gain in time. Barnes also referred to a meeting he had^ 
had with the thirteen high school principals .who ''had some 
^ concerns and made some cons^tructive suggestions." In a follow- s 
* up letter of February 1, Barnes included a mild but prophetic 
caution about X)ur capability of generating the kind of curriculum 
we had outlined: * 

. - 

As t contemplate problems ;0f creating curriculum, I do not se6 
how you could prepare, even in A year, whole new sets and se- 
. quences ol curricular experiences ^for the Adams studerlts. I be- 
lieVe you vfould want a basic progVapi to tie to and create modi- 
fications al fas| as a staff and siud,enis could invent them and put 
them to jUse. I am thinking, as you are, of numbers. We will be 
obliged IP transfer approximately 900 students to Adams the first 
year.... ^ 

The comjpent about 900 students was a bit of a^hock to those 
of us who wanted to start small, and was markedly higher than 
the guess that Mcintosh and Gibbons had been given just tw,rf 
weeks previous. It was apparent that within the time period it 
was decided that Adams had to open up with three grades rather 
than two. 

Also within the first week of February, Jim Wallace of Reed 
College reported that he had been able to secure $2,000 from the 
New Worfd Foundation to help pay for flying members of the 
Clinical School^Collaborative to Portland to negotiate an agree- 
ment. This was a major breakthrough, and could enable all of 
the members of'ihe planning team to visit Portland. 

While January was a time of heavy communication with Port- 
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land, a similar amount of activity was taking place with Dwight 
Allen and the University of Massachusetts. Although the flight 
money improved the odds for Portland, it was still far easier to 
pop into a VW bus and roll over to Amherst to chat. Among 
the seven there was developing a strong Portland contingent, a 
strong University of Massachusetts contingent, and some unde- 
Cideds. 

On February 12, Schwartz wrote John Deady, the superin- 
tendent of schools in Springfield^ Massachusetts, (the largest 
metropolitan district in western Massachusetts and an hour's 
drive from Amherst). He predicted that the group would, in fact, 
go to U.-Mass., and that the decision would fall "within the 
week." Schwartz leaned to Portland, but wanted to have as 
strong d fall-back position in Massachusetts as possible. He men- 
tioned that nearly all members of the group had visited U.-Mass. 
on February 9, to make final arrangements fo^ an agreement, 
yvhich, similar to the Portland contingency, woulcT guarantee all 
"seven jobs, with half time to develop the clinical model and 
half time on other U.^Mass. projects. More than anyone else 
in the group, Schwartz saw himself a ''school district" fnan, and 
he was curious to see if Deady would buy his other half time. 
Deady said "no" in a return letter three days later. 

In the second week of February, Dobbins and I planned to 
fly out to Portland to become acquainted with the town and 
negotiate further. Dobbins, the Californian, had in the past visited 
and liked Portland. At this point I was strongly in favor of U.- 
Mass., mostly because I preferred to stay in Massachusetts. Un- 
fortunately, my six-month old son became quite ill, so Geis went 
along with Dobbins instead. Geis was as staunchly pro-Portland 
as Dobbins. 

While in Portland for three days, Geis and Dobbins made the 
rounds of the district and universities. Once again Dean Willis, 
the key man at Portland State, was out of town. In fact, he was 
on a tram heading to Chicago to attend the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges of Teacher Education convention with his wife 
and daughter. Dobbins telephoned this information back to me 
and, since my son's condition had improved, I flew February 13 
to Chicago, while Dobbins flew there the same afternoon from 
Portland. As luck would have it, we traced the dean t6 the 
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ConrafJ Hilton Hotel and carried out a lengthy conversation in 
Harvard's sgite on the twenty-fifth floor. Willis, we found, had 
'been Wary of our capabilities as a group, our philosophical 
rigidity, and our atquisitiveness of TTT money. After two hours 
of rapping, Willis warmed up enpugh to offer his institution's 
cooperation in gaining foundation money, and also ^ quarter 
time appointment for both Dobbins and myself at Portland State 
College for the coming year. Both Dobbins and I [rejoiced at 
being able to communicate at long last with Willis, ^nd to gain 
cooperation. For my part, a college appointment vyis as crucial 
as a school appointment was to Schwartz. ' ^ 

Later that evening Willis attended the Florence Stratemeyer 
lecture at the^ AACTE convention,^ given by the most promising 
doctoral candidate in teacher education each yelr. In 1%8 the 
recipient was Cordon Mcintosh, an4 his topic was the implica- 
tions of the teaching hospital for preparing teachers. 
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SHOWDOWN 



O n Friday night, February .16, ''the" debate was scheduled. 
Mcintosh, Dobbins, and I had all returned from Chicago. Harvard 
was impatient for an answer from Mcintosh. Other irons were in 
the fire, and Porriand and the University of Massachusetts beck- 
oned. About six o'clock .on a cold evening, all seven trudged 
over to Cronin's cafe on Mt. Auburn Street. 

To som^ the debate was a geographical and ideological contest 
between the two sites. To others the site we chose was less im- 
portant than our commitment to stay together as a group. On 
, yet* another level, the subsurjace tension between our leading 
theoretician and scholar, Mcintosh, and our leading politician 
and administratc^ri Schwartz, was bound to *arise. On the Har- 
vard Educationai Review Mcintosh was dominant. In fhls quasi 
subcommittee of thfe J^eview, Schwartz quite clearly wanted 
primacy. 

* As the discussion ope/ied up, the lineup was Geis, Dobbins, 
and Schwartz strongly in favor of Portland. Mcintosh, Yanofsky, 
and I just as emphatically were for U.-Mass. Gibbons, though 
leanifig toward' Portland, made the plea for .solidarity. We had 
^ stayed together as a group for six months, and we should, in 
Gibbbns' view, rtiaintain the collaborative above 'all. (The fact 
was that we had never really talked about whether th^ decision 
depended, upon unanimous vote, majority, vot§, or simply a suf- 
ficiently large enough subgrcKip interested in one site to make 
it worthwhile. I am certain that^ neither Portland nor U. -Mass. 
were very clear on our procedures either.) 

By 9:30 P.M. we had much discussion of, but little movement 
from, the early positions. We left Cronin's and walked back to 
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. Longfellow Hall, and our old conference room, 310. Schv^artz 
took the head qi the table position, and continued the ''dis- 
cussion leader" role he had played at Cronin's. Mclatosh had 
been, and ^continued to be, far less vocal Ihan I would have 
predicted. 

^ Everyone knew I had to leave by ten. My wife and children 
were flying to Europe early the next day, and I wanted to be 
with them. It was frustrating to both the group and myself.' In 
leavingj announced that Mcintosh could exert my proxy in all 
further votes. \ did this f6r a number of reasons. I felt both per- 
sonally and philosophically closer to Gordon than to any other 
^ mernber of the group, I was afraid that a job m Canada he had 
just been offered, 'and which his family strongly preferred, was 
swaying him; finally, I could live with the idea of Portland well 
enough, but tlid not want to undercut the minority desiring 
U.-Mass. by swinging my 'vote westward before leaving. To me 
group solidarity was important also. • ^ 

As I reconstruct events after my departure, Schwartz vvas a 
bit ruffled by my proxy. It underscored the leadership rivalry, 
and fell outside his predicted gameplan. Yanofsky reiterated his 
arguments in favor of U.-Mass. and stated even more emphati- 
cally that he cOuld not go to Portland with its inappropriate 
size for experimental purposes. (Saul was probably the least geo- 
graphically oriented, but the "purest" ideologically,) At about 
this time. Gibbons began to lose faith in our ability to remain 
a group. By many reports he "turned ashen," and announced his 
withdrawal from the group. Tension and confusion wGre very 
high. Mcintosh then declared that he would have to defer his own 
judgment until the next day. 

That long night ended with the three original Portland ad- 
vocates— Geis, Dobbins, and Schwartz—unmoveS, Gibbons had 
withcfrawn entirely, and the U,-Mass. subgroup was in disarray. 
The only way a splid majority could have gone to any one site 

^ would have happened if Mcintosh, pulling along rpy proxy, had 

voted for J*ortlahd, 
^ On Saturday evening, February 17, Mcintosh decided to leave 
the group' and accept the Canadian offer. With this the group 
dist>anded. All the efforts to design a clinical school appeared to 

* be for notight, 
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REVIVAL 



On Sunday morning, however, a series of telephone calls out- 
lined thq possibility of a regrouping. Schwartz was going to drive 
down to Atlantic City that morning for the administrators' con- 
vention, and he was going to talk to Barnes. Schwartz and Barnes 
bad already talked of the possibility of Bob's coming out to be 
principal of Adams even if the clinical group had voted not to go 
to Oregon. While Bob was never very comfortable with the egal- 
itarian nature of oiir group, he was not particularly eager, on the 
other har^a, to plaaan innovative school essentially by himself. 
Dobbins and Geis— the two Portlanders from the outset— con- 
vinced me that it was better to build from a foUF man opera- 
tion in Portland, rather than to have no clinical effort at all. It 
was equally clear to the three of us that the group had gone 
about as far as it could go with a one man, one vote system. We 
acknowledged that a group of four, (augmented, perhaps by other 
interested Harvards) woul(^ have*brhave Schwartz as leader. We 
had realigned ourselves in a. far more accountable, if less ex- 
perimental fashion. 

Thus, Sch,wartz went dowp to Atlantic City to bring Barnes 
a radically altered package. The group was, smaller, less egali- 
tarian, and more hierarchical. Barnes seemed pleased to have at 
least four still m the group, and was willing to. continue, nego- 
tiations. The fact that Schwartz had clearly emerged as leader 
must not -only have appealed to his ser^se of administrative pro- 
priety, but also would make communication much less fuzzy. 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT GROUP DECISION- MAKING 



I he first phase of the project ended, and a second' began'. Our 
transition from equality to hierarchy had been slow and painful, 
but p-^obably inevitable. My feeling is that the nature of the group 
, and our rules of operation were appropriate for a brainstorm- 
ing, heuristic, d^velotjmental stage. Once we finalized upon a 
coticrete possibility, then a "one-nnan-orie-vo'te" system' could 
no longer work. It was a difficult nnode for everyday function- 
ing, and it was incomprehensible to those with whom we worked 
and negotiated. As the tasks became more concrete and routine, 
we desperately needed a more clearly' visible and accountable 
structure for handling day-by-day decisions. Or perhaps it was not 
this at all; perhaps we escaped into hierarchy and away from a 
true "collaborative" because we. really did not have faith in our 
ability to set up an inquiring, nonbureaucratic organization. 

Another way of assessing our group's nature dnd future at the 
beginning of March is to review the key issues with which I 
suggested we were grappling in the early fall, in light of the 
foss of Gibbons, Mcintosh, and Yanofsky. 

RefleciNe seminar, or action groups As suggested above, the 
implications of our lockirig into Portland put even greater priority 
.upon day-to-day decisioris and made it tougher to be in^iry 
oriented On personal terms, the loss of Mcfntosh, our chief theore- 
tician, underscored this tendency. In the spring of 1968, we were 
still graduate students, holders of jobs, and family men— selective 
opportunities had to be severely limited. 

University or scliool dtstrict based? Our predict iori had been 
that whatever our primary attachment, the secondary one would 
' be difficult to cement. With a school district as *Li)ase, we were 



assured of ^equate public^unding for the plant and staff, and 
direct access to modifying instruction. The other implication of 
this deasion would be the rough road we expected to have to 
follow to get financial support for training and research. From 
the outset, we. never asked nor expectecj that the public schools 
could heavily subsidize these activities. We would have to win 
heavy support from the universities, the federal govewiiiUiTT; 
and the private foundations to maintain these causes. The oral 
agreement from Dean Willis of Portland State that Dobbigs and I 
would be offered part-time appointments was a very important 
faaor. W^ithout this assurance, I would never have joined ^the re- 
grouping around Schwartz to go to Portland. ^ 

Beginning small and staying small, versus beginning on a large 
sca/e. Clearly John Adams, with a five million dollar plant and 900 
' students, could not be construed as a small scale effort. Yanofsky's 

hopes were dashed, we were operating on Schwartz's, wager that 
maximum impaa was going to be the result of rapid program de- 
velopment. ^ 

Priority of goals. Some goal shifts have already been noted, 
but quite clearly the probabilities of goal fulfillment had 'been sub^ 
stantialjy altered: . , 

—humanizing the student and adult relationships within the 
school, argued most strongly by Yanofsky, was to Jje dimin- 
ished in importance 1 " 
— curricular and instruUiona! reform, promoted rnost expertly 

by Gibbons, was of somewhat lesser probability now' 
—training and research reform had seen* a great loss with 

Mcintosh's departure 
— decentralization of power and responsibility, Schwartz's major 
concern, was heightened In likelihood, due to the ^veakening 
of the other three thrusts, and as a consequence of the in*- 
' [ crease in his p*ower position. ' ^ 

Thus,in March of 1968, we were playing quite a different ball game. 
Our group membership and inte.nal structure were markedly 
altered, the two oldest and most experienced educators (along 
yvith the youngest and least experienced educator) had departed. 
The remaining four of us, as a group, were, less colorful, less 
creative, but at the same time more efficiently ordered for work. 
At this point we were far from certain that we ever would get to 
Portland. An enormous amount of detail negotiation had yet 
to begin, but the residual four were still enthusiastic and opti^ 
mistic about pulling the whole thing off. 
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NAILING IT DOWN 

^The major spring issues were bringing our planning group up 
to full strength once again, finding outside money, refining our 
curficular notions, and, in general, adapting th^ fall proposal to 
the Portland reality. All of these tasks were political, adminis- 
trative, and developmental. We still did not find the luxury of re- 
analysing tjie model from a theoretical point of view. 

In the last three days of February, five of as flew out to 
Portland— Dobbins, Mcintosh, Levin, .Parker, and ^ Schwartz. 
Mcintosh had be6n cajoled into coming because he was still 
highly thought of in Portland, and he was a prolific writer. There 
was also the slim hope that he .might change his mind. Levin 
was another Harvard doctoral candidate in the fields of social' 
science and research who showed a brief interest ir. our project. 
The following month he decided to join Katz and our other fri^ds 
at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. The weather 
was one of those rare winter episodes which Portland tiow and 
ag^in" er>joys-^bright sunlight with temperaturejs, reaching the 
seventies. The f lawers were out, Mt.' Hood was visible^ and the 
decision to ''think west" seemed to make sense even to me. 

TM TTiain* task of this visit was to work on a Carnegie 
Foundation proposal t6 get more funds. We aJso wandered 
through the Adams constructiorl site and were treated to a real 
estate tour of the city by a Portland ac^roinistrator. We were 
amazed an4 delighte'd at how lit{Jfi .housing cost in Portland 
anci how un-ghetto-like the predominantly black area of tov(^n 
appeared through eas^tern eyes. 

On March 5 the Portland District sent a proposal, over Mel 
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Barnes' signature, to the Carnegie Corporation, pretty much in 
the form we completed. It was essentially an adaptation of our 
fall proposal, augmented by letters of support from Reed and 
Portland State colleges and the Northwest Regional Educational 
• A Laboratory. We described a policy-making group of twelve! the 
director (Schwartz), the "administrator" (an unnamed Portland 
veteran), five curriculum and instruction associates (our guess 
as to the number of other Harvards we could import), and six 
area chairmen. While this policy-niaking group was "slightly 
larger than the one in our fall document, it was still far from a 
democratic arrangement. As before, there was no mention of 
student or parent involvement m decision making, or of rank-in- 
file teachers. (Considering the fact that Schwartz had argued 
strongly as an equal group member in the fall for community 
involvement, it Is a bit sgrprising that when he had substan- 
tially increased power that this theme did not escalate in our 
^design.) In order to be on the safe side and to work from a 
more easily divisible figure for Houses and teams, we proje(;ted 
ar\opening;day enrollment of 1,000 students. ' 

Meanwhile in Cambridge we we^e undergoing still further 
shifts in our group, Mcintosh declined again, firmly. Levin with- 
drew, and Fred Gels decided to drop out as well. Fred had 
many concerns both philosophical and personal. It now appeared 
that the three P6rtland advocates on the night of February 16, 
• had papered over some of their own differences in the larger 
issue of containing the U.-Mass. crew. But those differences could 
not be covered over for" long. Geis' departure was uncomfortable 
all around, and tt tested to the fullest our new orgafnizational 
model, Fred had been in the planning from the beginning; he 
was an incredibly hard worker and in love with the city of Port- 
land. While often at odds with Fred, I was quite upset by his 
departure. In terms of expertise he left an enormous gap within 
the science and math curriculum areas, as well as in research. 
It took us a full year before we were to bring out Jerry Fletcher 
from Harvard to head up our research section. During that year 
we were unable to do any developmental work in setting up our 
model of school-based research and evaluation, a delay which 
was to make Jerry's task much more difficult in 1969. 

In March we also began a search for black staff for Adams. 
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Our student body was forecast to be about 20 percent black, and 
we hoped to attract frorri both Portland and elsewhere approxi- 
mately that proportion of blact; professionals. Just as Crucial as 
black teachers were black ''senior faculty." We contacted all the 
east coast blacks we knew or knew of, but hit a blank wall. 
Portland was far off, the pay scale was pallid, and the oppor- 
tunities for skilled blacks were skyrocketing all over the country. 
Harvard was just beginning to get an appreciable proportion of 
black educators, and we contacted nearly every one. Economic 
realities coupled with the he^vy cost of moving to the northwest, 
for which we could promise no financial assistance, effectively 
throttled our efforts. Ironically, the only, senior black profes- 
sional whom we managed to interest was ultimately attracted to 
/ our rival site, the University of Massachusetts. 

If we were unable to make headway in getting black staff to 
come to Portland with us, we at least made a dent in pur 100 per- 
cent male composition. With the exception of one wom^n doctoral 
candidate/ who attended some of our fall seminars, ^nd one or 
two M.A.T.'s, who wandered in from time to time, we never did 
have a woman in our deliberations. In mid-M^rch my chance 
meeting with Irish Wertheimer brought her into serious consid- 
eration. Irish was at Harvard working on her second master's 
degree, on the way to a doctorate in guidance. She had taught 
both in Mexico and for the United Nations School in New York 
City, and had worked extremely well in supervising Harvard 
M.A,I.'s in the field of art. Irish not only gave us a woman's 
approach, but also buttressed our counseling and arts expertise. 
Initially we talked with her about one of the six area chairman 
positions, but as we noted her strength and enthusiasm/we ele- 
vated her to fulf curriculum associate status, with the approval 
of Portland. Irish's husband Roger was extremely supportive of 
her opportunity within our project, and agreed to delay his own 
career advancement to accompany her tp Portland, should every- 
thing work out. 

On 'March, 15 we sent to Barnes another memorandum of 
understanding, which was a summary of what we had informally 
. agreed upon up to that time. It , reiterated that our fall pro- 
posal was the b;isic document upon which we were to build the 
school, as augmented by the Carnegie proposal. We stipulated a 
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three-year mutual agreement— not a contract*-a reasonable trial 
period for each party to see whether the project could work. We 
again estimated opening student enrollment as 1,000 students, 
with a five or ten to one student to adult ratio. We would look 
forward to having one district administrator join us for the plan- 
ning, year, and if Carnegie money were not forthcoming, we 
hoped the district would pick up the cost of the director, admin- 
istrator, and five curriculum associates. Ten days Uter Barnes 
called to say that our memo was "agreeable." Barnes was an 
extremely astute politician, and was very careful in both his in- < 
ternal and external communications relative to our project. He 
was a shrewd judge of his staff, the board of education, a'nd us. 
He faced aiT uphill fight for an expanded tax levy in the presi- 
dential primary election in May, as well as the possibility of a 
teacher strike. In retrospect it seems quite astonishing that 
Barnes would have the courage to hand over the city's newest 
high school to "a bunch of runny^-nosed kids." The fact that he 
could sell us to his administrative team and that four of us were 
to come out to Portland that ^unryner on no more than a h^tnd- 
shake, is a tribute to his acumen. 

In the first week of May, Schwartz received a letter from Glenn 
Hill, a Portland administrator in charge of the ES 70 program. 
ES 70, funded through Cue Bureau of Research of the Office of 
Education, linked approximately a dozen districts across the 
country in an attempt to develop vocationally-oriented curriculum 
packages for secondary schools. Portland had been designated 
one of the districts within the network, but no specific school 
had been identified up to that time as a test site. Hill suggested 
that our goals for Adams appeared highly congruent . with the 
ES 70 program goals, and asked whether we were interested m 
working with the program? Schwartz quickly wrote back that we 
were, indeed, very interested in such cooperation, and that we 
would be eager to visit the program director in Washington to dis- 
cuss the matter further. This was our first attempt at federal 
money, with the exception of our abortive TTT effort. It happened 
\o coincide with news from New York that our Carnegie grant 
had been turned down. Up to this point in time we had great 
faith in getting private foundation money to augment our efforts. 
With the exceptipn of the small travel grant from the New World 
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Foundation, we never did get a cent from private funds until 
years later. S 

On May 20, Schw^artz wrote to Barnes about the possibility 
of our bringing out some key faculty from Cambridge. He gave 
the backgrounds of four individuals whom, we felt would wOrk 
well in Portland. The list was not long, and the individuals had 
sterling credentials, but the letter got a very quick and negative 
response from Portland. Barnes had turned Bob's request over to 
another central office administrator whose reply . included the 
following: 



It seems to us that the district has gone about as far as it should 
in bringing in new personnel to establish Adams High School. 
Frankly, we anticipate some opposition fronrr other high school ad- 
ministrators, but we can/overcome it by selecting sqme of our ex- 
isting good leaching personnel for other key positions at Adams. To 
bring in teachers for key positions yi/ould compound our obstacles 
and prolong the period of suspicion and concern. , ^ ^ 

This reaction amazed and shocked us. Everything had been pro- 
ceeding so smoothly, and our March memo of understanding had 
suggested that we would bring jn outside people as well as hire 
locals. Of the four individuals for whom Schwartz had inquired, 
only one was slated as an area chairman candidate, the other 
three were first-year teachers. The fact that the area chairman 
candidate was an artist and advertising man, innocent of any 
teaching credentials, might have bothered Portland, but certainly 
not enough to explain th^ startling response. Perhaps Barnes 
'Had moved a little "too rapidly on us, perhaps ^e w^s having 
second thoughts, or perhaps the impending primary and tax 
base election, which also included three school board seats, were 
pressing him heavily* Whatever the cause of this letter, Bob's 
telephone call to Barnes appealed to smooth things over, and we 
busied ourselves once again at finding staff at ^11 levels to come 
to Portland, but without a great deal of success. Th6 primary 
election turned out well. Gene McCarthy beat Bobby Kennedy, 
the voters approved the district's tax base, and the three new 
board members, on balance, seemed to guarantee a progressive 
outlook for Portland's schools. 

In the third week of June, Schwartz and I flew to Washington, 
D.C., to visit the administrators of the ES 70 program. The meet- 
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ing with the ES 70 officials went smoothly, but literally by acci- 
dent we learned of another source of money which possibly might 
help launch Adams. This was the newly enacted Education Pro- 
fessions Development Act of 1967. We were told by a laconic 
public relations officer that, yes, our go^ls were congruent with 
the guidelines for Section D of EPDA, institutes for training or 
retraining staffs of innovative schools. The hitch was that the 
deadline for proposals for EPDA was on July 1, just eleven days 
latex! On the-return flight to Boston, Bob and I poured over the 
guidelines, making notes, discussing how to rapidly fit our design 
into this framework. Back in Cambnctge we added Trish Wert- 
heimer to our brainstorming group, and caught Dobbins a few 
moments after his phone had been installed and befqre his •fu/ni- 
ture had been unpacked in Portlandf Fortunately each of us had 

'^had a good bit of experience at proprosal writing, and armed with 
the word of a few days additional time from the EPDA people 
m Washington, we worked out a fairly decent design. On June 
29, Schwartz wrote Norm Hamilton, Portland's assistant super- 
intendent for curriculum, that we were mailing out ir proposal 

I draft, for which we requested further cleaning up by Dobbins 
and the district's budget wizards before sending it on to Wash- 
ington. Al, Norm, and the district pe9ple did their work well, and 
the completed proposal, some twenty-five pages in length, was in 
Washington by July 5. This proposal asked for federal help to plan 
an innovative high school in Portland, based to a great extent 
on our Carnegie document, (which, in turn, was base^ on our 
fall proposal). We wanted to develop curriculum and train our 
staff during the spring of 1969, a full staff summer institute, 
and follow-up activities during our initial operational .year. We 
upped the estimate now to 1,200 students as our opening guess, 
and forecast six houses, each with two teams per house, one 
for freshman and sophomores, the other for juniors ^nd sepiors. 
We outlined interdisciplinary curriculum in two groupings, one 
combining English, socral science, and the arts, while the second 
united math, science, home economics, and industrial education. 
Later in November of 1968 we heard— much to our delight— that 
our proposal had been funded.tg the tune of $156,000! This money 
was to be of inestimable help in launching John Adams High 
School. 




REFLECTIONS ON THE SPRING 



L/uring this spring "attachment" phase the group membership 
underwent only minor changes. The hierarchical nature ^of the 
group seemed efficient for our tasks of negotiation and develop- 
ment. The lossjDf Geis was heavy, bujt the additio;i of Wertheimer 
and the strengths she represented probably more than counter- 
balanced Fred's departure. No, further work had been done on the 
clinical model, and, in fact our university connections were be- 
gmning t9 lo6sen up as the summer began. Reed was no longer 
so sure about "one thfvd of two person's time" and our pain* 
fully won positions with Portland State College appearecl in 
jeopardy wher) Qean Willis resigned in mid-June. Th^ rest of our 
professional and personal lives took much of qur time that spring. 
We were far from> having the time to work out all details of our 
model. Subject ^fter subject ^ad to be put off unjil the planning 
year, 1968-69, when we wouJd surely have ample opportunity to 
work out everything. ^ 
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WERE WE GENERALIZABLE? 



^/tost Organizations describe themselves by neat charts and 
portray carefully worked out relationships .among rol^ occupants 
having specific «^kilK aad perfoi tiling specific tasks. It does not 
always work out that way. Sheer accident, idiosyncrasy, and ex- 
pediency often are more crucial. 

The Clinical School Collaborative was, in fact, a very accidental 
group. We enjoyed each other as people and as professionals, while 
generating and releasmg^a great deal of energy. We w^re a kind 
of stQvv, whose texture and taste varied with each new school ex- 
perience, book debate, or jnsight. As group members came and 
went, the composition of the stew altered accordingly. The fact 
that weeventually^became more routinized and hierarchical, does 
not mean that routine and hierarchy are essential for organiza- 
tional success, but possibly that they are appropriate at some 
stages while bemg inappropriate at others. We always believed 
that our process was just as important as our product. It'.was 
this quality which allowed us to maintain, even up to our last 
day in Cambridge, the liveliest seminar In town! 
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EPILOGUE 



Wnly four of us actually came to Portland that summer of 1968, 
to plan Adams High School, which opened in September, 1969, 
artd jachieved sohie notorie^ in the following years. As of this 
spring of 1973, 1 am the onj^Bne still resident at Adams. Schwartz 
stayed as principal for two^^ars, and is now on the staff of the 
mayor of Boston, Dpbbins is an administrator within the Port- 
land School District, and Irish Wertheimer is the principal of the 
Princeton, New Jersef,^egional High School, Of those who 
helped" us plan the school, but chose^ not to come to Portland, 
Fred Ceis helped start an experimwital set of schools in New 
Haven, Connecticut, and has since joined the science education 
faculty ^t New York University. Gibbons is a professor at Simon 
Fraser Uni.versity in British Golcimbia. Mcintosh is assistant dean 
and associate pVofessor^at the Univjersity of Alberta at Ednionton, 
Yanofsky became director of research and planning at the 
Pennsylvania Advancement School in Philadelphia, -and this year 
is a U.S. Office of Education FelloW, attached to the President's 
National Advisory Council on Supplementary-Centers^nd Services, 





Pi Lambda Theta selected the topics, ^recruited the 
authors, edited the manuscripts, and P^id the hon(»raria 
for Fastbacks 14 through 20, , ' ' 



This book and others in the series are made available al low 
cost through the contribution of the Phi Delta Kappa Educational 
Foundation, established in 1%6 with a bequest by George H, 
Reavis\ The Foundation exists*^o promote a better understanding 
of the nature of the educative process and the relation of edu- 
cation to human welfare. It operates b)^^ul>sidizing authors to 
write booklets and monographs in nontechnical language so that 
beginning teachers and the public generally may gain a better 
understanding of educational problems. ' \ 

The Foundation exists through the generosity of Ceorge 
Reavis and others who hSve contributed. To accomplish the 
goals envisaged by the founder the Foundation nejeds to enlarge 
its endov.'ment by several million dojiars. Contribuflons to the 
endowment should be addressed to The^Educational Foundation, 
Phi Delta Kappa, 8th and Union, Bloomington, Indiana 47401. 
The Ohio State University serves as trustee for the Educational 
Foundation. 
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1. s/:hools without mnm 

TAXES: HOPE OR ILLUSION? 

by Charles Benson and Thomas A Shannon 

2. fHE lEST KEPT SECKH OF THE PAST 
S.OOO YEAIS: WOMEN AXE READY 
FOR LEADERSHIP IN EDUCATION. 

by Ehzabetti Koontz 

3. OPEN EDUCATION: 
PROMISE AND PROIUMS, 

by^Vrto Perrone 

4. PERFORMANCE CONTtACTING: 
WHO PROFITS MOSn 

by Charles Biaschke 

5. TOO^MANY TEACHERS: FACT 6R FICTION? 
by Herdd He^er, 

S. HOW SCHOfLS CAN APPLY ^ 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS. 

. by Joseph E.H lit 

7. lUSINC: A MORAL ISSUE, 
by Howard Ozmon and Sam Craver 

I. DISCIPUNEOt DISASTER? 

by Emery Stoops and Joyce King-Stoops 

9. LEARNUfG SYSTEMS FOR THE FUTURE. 
by^Wvbarnes 

10. Who should go to college? 

by Paul Woqdrmi 

n. ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS IN ACTION. 

b)f Robert C. Riordan 

12. WHAT DO STUDENTS REALLt WANT? 

by Dale Bauj^hman 

13. WHAT SHOULD THE SCHOOLS TEACH? ' 
by Fred Wilhelms 

14. HOW TO ACHIEVE ACCOUNTABILITY 
IN THE PUILIC SCHOOLS. 

byHenQfOyer - - | 

15. NEEDED: A NEW KIND OF TEACHER. \ 

by Elizabeth C. Wilson L 

U. INFORMATION SOURCES AND \ 
SERVICES m tDUCATiOM^ 
by Lorraine Mathtes 



17. SYSTEMAHC THINKING^ 
AWjn EOUCATION.-f^ i. 
by^H Hayden and Gerald M Torkeison^ 

II. ^^ING CHILORirS READING. 

by Claire E. Moms 

11 Sa DIFFERENCES IN 
LEARNING TO READ. 

> by JoM Stanchfield 

20. IS CREATIVITY TEACHABLE? 

by E. Paul Torrance and J Pansy Torrance 

21 TEACHERS AND POUTICS. 

by James W Guthrte andPatncraA Craig 

22 THE MIDDLE SCHOOL' WHENCE? 
WHAT? WHITHER? 

^ by Maurice McGlasson 

23 PUBLISH D0N7 PERISH. 

by J Wilson McKenney 

24 EDUCATION. FOR A NEW SdCiETY. 
, by FredencV Mayer 

25. THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION IS 
OUTSIDE THE CUSSROOM, 

by James J Shields Jr 

26. THE TEACHER AND THE DRUG SCENE. 

by John Eddy V 

27. THE LIVELIEST SEMINAR IN TOWN. 
byJfihnL Parker 

Zt EDUCATION FOR A GLOBAL SOCIETY, 
by James Becker 

29. CAN INTELLIGENCE BE TA0GHT7 

by Thomas G Se^on and Donald R Polmg 

30. HOW TO RECOGNIZE A GOOD SCHOOL, 
by Neil Postman and Charles Wemgartner 

31 IN BETWEEN. THE ADOLESCENTS' 
STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE, 
by Jerry Disque ^ 

32. EFFECTIVE TEACHING IN THE 
^DESEGREGATED SCHOOL, 
by James H Bash 
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